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by the system, or less fat but the same amount of albumen is decom- 
posed. Laehr divided the day into three equal periods of eight hours, 
at the beginning of each of which he urinated, was weighed and took 
food of exactly equal kind and amount. By these more constant condi- 
tions than have been hitherto observed, he slept from 11 to 7. From 
these experiments which have been repeated at intervals for more than 
eight years, the following results were reached : Sleep is attended by a 
decrease (not an increase as Quincke had said) in the amount of urine 
secreted, its acid reaction is greatly reduced, its chloride is much 
decreased, and urea and sulphuric acid are slightly less. A recumbent 
position causes slight increase of urine and of the above substances, 
as well as of phosphoric acid. The latter, as well as lime and magnesia 
constituents of urine are unaffected. 



V.— ABNORMAL. 

Beitrag zur Lehre von der Infectiositat der Neurosen, von Dr. B. Herzog. 
Arch. Psychiatrie, 1889., p. 271. 
In psychic infection, induction, or contagion, which Werner has lately 
denied, while Wollenberg ascribes to it a greater role than was ever 
suspected before, is predisposition all, or is there a very specific effect, 
and if the latter, does it work upon the secondary subject while he is 
only passive or has his imitative instinct causal action? From two 
interesting cases the writer concludes that imitation is a part of the 
disposition, or a symptom of already existing disease. The second 
individual is as passive in his imitation as in hypnotic suggestion. 

Ueber das Symptom der Verbigeration, von Dr. C. Niessee. Allg. Zeit- 
sch. f. Psychiatrie, 1889, pp, 168-232. 
Although first described in connection with Katatonia by Kahlbaum 
in 1874, this symptom has been little studied. It is a " speech-cramp " 
which may occur with very diverse, but not with all dysthymia. It is a 
symptom of as great dignity and independence as idea-flight, or auditory 
hallucinations. Its characteristics may occur in the writing of the in- 
sane as well as in their speech. It is very diverse in its manifestations. 
A fragment of prayer, a single word, or interjection hissed between the 
teeth, whined, mumbled, low or loud, fast or slow, perhaps with florid 
gesticulation, are long repeated ; or discourse and even writings with 
frequent repetitions mark these cases. It is more often associated with 
states of motor inhibition. From many heterogeneous cases an unitary 
etiological conception is sought. 

Die Hallucinationen im Muskelsinn bei Geisteskranken und ihre klinische 
Bedeutung. Dr. A. Cramer. Freiburg, 1889, pp. 130. 
Centripetal nerves from muscles, whose specific energy it is to bring 
motor sensations to the brain, play an important role in paranoia. 
Their disorders may excite hallucinations in the locomotor apparatus, 
causing imperative motions, attitudes and acts ; in speech mechanisms, 
causing loud-thinking and imperative speech ; or in the eye muscles, 
causing illusions concerning motions, direction of motions, size of 
objects, etc. These rubrics are illustrated and confirmed by well 
selected and treated clinical histories. 

Les agents provocateurs de VhysUrie. G. Guinon. Paris, 1889, pp. 392. 

This work is full of most carefully selected and interesting casuistic 
material. The causes are : 1. Moral, as education, imitation, hypnotic 
experiments ; 2. Shocks, like wounds, earthquakes, lightning ; 3. Infec- 
tions, as typhus pneumonia, malaria, scarlatina, rheumatism ; 4. Weak- 
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ness, from loss of blood, anxiety, masturbation, intoxication, etc. ; 5, 
Diseases of the nervous system. The only true cause of hysteria is 
heredity, and the above are only provoking agents. All the neuroses 
due to these causes are hysteria only, which is not complicated in such 
cases with neurasthenia, as is often held in Germany. The disease may 
follow the exciting cause at once or after years. Its genesis may be 
either auto-suggestion or mal-nutrition. Charcot's mechanical jar and 
Westphal's toxic encephalopathia saturnina^are not admitted. 

Les Nivroses et le Pessimisme, par le Dk. A. Deschamps. Paris, 1888. 
pp. 37. 
" La Nevrose " is now almost a religion, of which Schopenhauer 
is the father, Charcot the high priest, and a well known French female 
tragedian [S. B.] the living ideal. Neurotics are those suffering from 
moral malaise. For some every sensation, even those called pleasant, is 
a cause of pain, and every movement fatigues. Their state is a sad sup- 
plicium neuricum, the fluctuating humors of which fill the neuropathic 
autobiographies with their morose, irritable, bizarre and sometimes, alas, 
contagious states, feelings and sensations even in gay Paris. Neurosis 
democratizes, but far more truely does democracy neuroticize. Liberty 
and equality modify profoundly conditions and habits. Desires and 
ambitions are enormously expanded, and the type of Obermann,Werther, 
Manfred and Bene, has been followed by the type of Schopenhauer, 
Tourgeniew, Tolstoi, Darwin, Mill, Spencer, and that by a still more 
serious type that kills, and now calls loudly for the doctor. Men are 
declassed, pleasures too easy — in a word, sensibilities are too distracted 
and will too enfeebled, and pessimism and nihilism are but the grand 
neuroses of our period. Children are too tenderly reared. The father, 
instead of being an object of silent respect, is "the playmate, if not a 
slave of his child. Beligion, politics, society, marriage, everything is 
an open question. Everything is criticized and, worst of all, analysed. 
General ideas are cheapened by cheap philosophical teachers who tend 
if they do not try to make their pupils Amiels and Bashkirsteffs, and 
who deserve the woe Goethe pronounced upon " every sort of culture 
which destroys the most effective means of all true culture." This 
wretched neurosis of irresolution makes aboulia the dominant note 
of this castrated age, best described, not in text-books on vesania 
but in the masterly pages of P. Bourget, himself severely afflicted 
with the distemper. It is seen in the poetry of Baudelaire, that dandy 
of spleen, paradox and subtlety, who passed his life in the hunt for 
new sensations; in Lecomte de Lisle, whose vaunted desolation . 
would be a trifle magnificent, were he not a pure dilettante ; in Ver- 
laine and Mallarme, the Siamese-twins of decadence ; in Maurice Bol- 
linot, Albert Wolff and E. Haraucourt; in Goncourt, whose heroes 
are all without will and force, and martyrized by their impressionability ; 
in Flaubert, who cries out that he would he were matter. Vague thoughts, 
aimless longings, despairs without cause, reveries that become passions, 
educations that stultify, instead of develop instincts and heredity ; these 
are the marks in modern music, painting and life. A great crisis is 
upon this age, and is to be met somewhat as Caro has suggested as fol- 
lows : The illusion of liberty must be eradicated at every point ; an ab- 
solute must be insisted upon in state, church, society, science, which no 
supersubtle analytic mind must be allowed to touch. The ideals and faith 
in something transcendent, abiding and too mysterious for definition, 
must be cultivated, and a new education must arise, which will not teach 
more method than matter, and which will not culminate by teaching a 
philosophy which makes young men anxious about either the moral or 
the logical character of the universe, or the reality of their own ego or 
of the external world. 



